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BACKGROUND AND PARK DESCRIPTION 


OVERVIEW 


A master plan for Isle Royale National Park was 
written in 1963. It had become outdated and did 
not provide a comprehensive plan to direct 
decision-making processes. Park planning efforts 
have been fragmented into individual projects. 
The approved General Management Plan 
provides an overall guide for the future use of 
resources and facilities, clarifies research and 
resource management needs and priorities, and 
addresses changing levels of park visitation and 
use. 


The General Management Pian is intended to 
guide the manayement of Isle Royale National 
Park for at least the next 15-20 years and is 
intended to meet the diverse expectations and 
needs of Isle Royale visitors while emphasizing 
the natural quiet that is fundamental to wilder- 
ness experiences. 


The potential impacts of the plan on natural 
resources, cultural resources, visitor use and 
experiences, park operations, and the socio- 
economic environment were evaluated in the 
Draft General Management Plan / Environ- 
mental Impact Statement and in the Final 
General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement. 


General management plans usually provide 
guidance for a 15- to 20-year period. Actions 
called for in general management plans or in 
subsequent impiementation plans are accom- 
plished over time. Budget restrictions, require- 
ments for additional data or legal compliance, 
and competing park priorities prevent immediate 
implementation of many actions. Major or 
especially costly actions could be implemented 
10 or more years into the future. Plan 
implementation priorities and phasing were 
developed (see the Final General Management 
Plan / Environmental Impact Statement), 
however, these should be seen as preliminary 


and may be expected to change somewhat over 
time. 


This summary plan is excerpted from the Final 
General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement. \t is not intended to serve as a 
replacement for that document but should serve 
as a reader-friendly and easy-to-use guide for 


park managers. 


ISSUES 


There are many issues or problems that the 
National Park Service is facing or may face in 
the future at Isle Royale National Park. This 
management plan will provide a framework or 
strategy for addressing these issues within the 
context of the park’s purpose, significance, and 
emphasis statements (which are described later in 
this chapter). The issues discussed in this section 
were identified and refined through discussions 
with park staff, park visitors, interested agencies 
and organizations, and the general public. 


Common visitor activities at Isle Royale include 
hiking, backpacking, motorboating, sailing, 
canoeing, kayaking, and fishing. While Isle 
Royale’s visitation is low compared to other 
national parks, it ranks ninth in total number of 
backcountry user nights. When land area is 
considered, Isle Royale has the highest number 
of overnight stays in the backcountry per acre of 
any national park. Some visitors complain that 
their wilderness experiences are being compro- 
mised by visual intrusions and noise from park 
developments, jets and other aircraft, boats, and 
the behavior and activities of other visitors. 
Some visitors to the island have expectations for 
a certain kind of experience, aad the actions of 
others may interfere with those expectations. The 
problem may not be evident to all, but park 
managers hear about visitors’ disappointments in 
letters and through verbal complaints. With Isle 
Royale’s density of backcountry use, differing 
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preferences and expectations are especially 
evident. The federal wilderness designation also 
Carries with it certain expectations for visitors, 
such as solitude and quiet. 


Increasing visitation is resulting in resource 
impacts and in crowding. Visitation is highest in 
July and August, but some visitors’ expectations 
for uncrowded experiences are not being met 
even during the spring and fall seasons. The 
number of backcountry permits issued rose each 
year from 1985-1995. There was a slight drop in 
1996, but the general upward trend is projected 
to continue. Some visitors complain that there 
are too few backcountry campsites on the island, 
and they are concerned about having to share 
campsites. Many campgrounds are filled beyond 
capacity in July and August. Although most 
backcountry areas are in good condition, in some 
areas visitors are inadvertently damaging natural 
and archeological resources by widening trails, 
creating social trails and overflow campsites 
outside designated campgrounds, and trampling 
areas along trails and around campsites. Trails 
and campgrounds are especially susceptible to 
damage in the spring, when wet soils quickly 
turn muddy underfoot. 


Because of advances in motorboat size, power, 
and navigation technology, many boaters who 
once would not have made the trip across Lake 
Superior to Isle Royale now are able to do so. 
For this reason, and perhaps because of changes 
in demographics and the popularity of motor- 
boating, motorboat use at the park has increased 
over the past 20 years, and this trend is likely to 
continue. Many boaters believe that the park 
does not provide adequately for them (e.g., the 
number and size of docks, fuel availability, 
pumpouts, campsites, and mooring buoys). 


Difficult and potentially costly decisions must be 
made about the future of concessions services on 
Isle Royale. Opinions on the types and number 
of visitor services that should be offered differ 
greatly. Some feel that the lodge and restaurant 
are inappropriate in a wilderness setting, are too 
resource-consumptive, and too expensive. Others 
feel that these services are traditional and should 


be offered for visitors with various needs and 
abilities. 


Concession operations at Isle Royale have been 
heavily subsidized by the National Park Service 
for many years. The continuation of this subsidy 
has become increasingly problematic because of 
tighter government budgets and increasing 
requirements of safety and health regulations. 
Maintenance needs have been increasingly 
deferred (affecting docks, buildings, and util- 
ities), and staff has been reduced (smaller trail 
crew, no wilderness rangers, and fewer 
maintenance specialists such as plumbers and 
electricians). Other park program needs have 
remained unfunded, such as basic resource 
inventories and monitoring, environmental 
education programs, and preservation programs 
for cultural resources. 


With static budgets and declining staff, the 
National Park Service cannot maintain the levels 
of facilities and services on Isle Royale. The 
island’s docks, signs, buildings, campgrounds, 
and trails are deteriorating. Administrative and 
support facilities are also deteriorating and do 
not comply with health and safety standards. 
There are also backlogs in preventative and 
cyclic maintenance, specialized training, and 
equipment replacement. 


The outstanding fishery is a significant resource 
that provides recreation for visitors to Isle 
Royale. Scientific information is incomplete, and 
no long-term monitoring or management strategy 
exists to ensure the perpetuation of the fishery. 


During the last decade, airborne pollutants have 
been identified in the park from as far away as 
agricultural fields on the Great Plains, and 
waterborne pollutants have been identified from 
industrial areas around the Great Lakes. These 
pollutants are probably having an effect on 
vegetation and fish in the park and thus on the 
visitor experience. There is also the potential for 
short-term water pollution due to spills of toxic 
materials around Lake Superior and inside park 
boundaries. Regional and national strategies are 


needed to ensure that the quality of air and water 
at Isle Royale remains high. 


Inventory and monitoring of cultural resources 
are also needed. The majority of the known 
archeological sites are near campgrounds and 
developed areas or along shorelines because 
surveys have been conducted in those areas on 
an as-needed basis. Little of the remainder of the 
island has been surveyed. The park has prepared 
cultural landscape information only for Rock 
Harbor Lighthouse and Edisen Fishery. Other 
areas with culturally significant landscapes may 
exist. Information about current and historic use 
of the island by groups such as Native 
Americans is needed. 


To accommodate property owners when the park 
was established, a life lease program was 
established at Isle Royale. Under this program 
the National Park Service purchased the 
properties but allows owners to use them during 
their lifetimes. When the owners die, the 
property is turned over to the National Park 
Service. A systematic evaluation of these 
structures is underway to determine their signif- 
icance and national register eligibility. There is 
no clear policy for the disposition of structures, 
grounds, and docks on the island following the 
expiration of life leases. 


Strategies for the long-term management of 
historic structures, including shipwrecks, should 
be developed. Many of these resources are 
deteriorating. The current list of classified 
structures for the park is outdated; historic 
structures have become eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places (national register) or 
have reverted to the park through the life lease 
process. It is anticipated that the park will 
assume responsibility for the structures at three 
U.S. Coast Guard light stations; long-term 
preservation goals are not in place. 


The natural resource program at Isle Royale is 
committed to developing a basic unders!anding 
of the park's resources and ecosystem and 
monitoring the health of those resources and 
processes. The gene pool of the fish, wildlife, 
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and plants in the park must be preserved ana 
protected. The park staff has been able to track 
some wildlife, such as moose, wolves, and 
beaver, but there is incomplete information on 
the status of small mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, neotropical migrant birds, insects, 
and other resources. Information on air and water 
quality is also incomplete. 


One of the most noteworthy ongoing research 
projects in the park is the wolf/moose study. The 
classic predator/prey relationship can be studied 
at Isle Royale in a relatively closed environment 
with minimal influence from humans. During the 
last four decades, populations of both species 
have fluctuated dramatically. In recent years the 
moose population has fluctuated from a high of 
2,400 animals to a low of about 500; wolf 
numbers have risen from a low of 12 animals to 
the mid-20s. The likelihood of island extinction 
of the wolves has lessened in recent years but 
remains a concern. 


Vor many years the waters around Isle Royale 
have supported a small-scale commercial fishing 
industry. Commercial fishing has gradually all 
but disappeared. It has been suggested that 
historic commercial fishing should be restored 


for interpretation purposes and for the perpetua- 
tion of this traditional lifestyle. 


Visitor information facilities are not effectively 
serving visitors. There is insufficient room in the 
Rock Harbor contact station to house a visitor 
contact desk, book sales, and exhibits. Interpre- 
tive media are inadequate — some exhibits are 
outdated or do not cover needed topics. Educa- 
tional outreach (information about the park and 
park themes) is limited. 


Very few facilities on the island (docks, trails, 
shelters, lodge accommodations, or visitor 
contact stations) are accessible to people with 
disabilities. Some potential visitors may be 
discouraged from visiting the island at all. 


Many commercial services at Isle Royale are 
provided through incidental business permits 
(iBPs), which are based outside the park. These 
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include guided backpacking, charter fishing. sea 
kayaking, scuba diving, and other activities. If 
the National Park Service issues an incidental 
business permit, all qualified commercial 
interests are entitled to receive one. There is no 
limit on the number that can be issued. Requests 
for permits have been steadily increasing over 
the past few years. There is concern from the 
public and the National Park Service that ther: 
will be resource impacts and competition among 
commercial and private parties for facilities and 
space unless controls are initiated. 


The mainland headquarters facilities and parking 
in Houghton are too small to serve park opera- 
tions and respond to visitor needs. Additional 
rental space is used to provide offices and work- 
space in the winter. The main headquarters 
structure was built in 1939-40 by Works Project 
Administration crews as a temporary office, and 
the workshop and has been remodeled 
extensively to house administrative offices. 
Office, work, and storage space is limited; 
working conditions are cramped. There are no 
meeting rooms or areas for breaks. The crowded 
and hectic atmosphere affects staff productivity 


and morale. Portions of the administrative part of 


the facility are not accessible to people with 
disabilities. 


SUMMARY OF PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


Public involvement for the General Management 
Plan included a workshop for representatives of 
key park stakeholders. The public was formally 
notified of the planning effort and introduced to 


the planning process through a newsletter. 


The purpose and significance statements for the 
park were developed using input from the 
stakeholder workshop. Newsletter #2 asked the 
public to review the purpose and significance 
statements and a list of 26 preliminary issues. 
Nearly 300 responses were received, and 50-60 
people attended public meetings in Duluth, 
Minnesota, cad Houghton and Lansing, 
Michigan, to provide additional comments. 


The results of the public input from Newsletter 
#2 were presented in News/etter #3. The revised 
purpose and significance statements, park 
emphasis statements, revised issues statements, 
potential management zones, and possible 
alternative concepts were presented. There were 
again a large number of responses, and the 
results were reported in Newsletter #4. 


Alternative concepts and maps were presented in 
Newsletter #5. Public meetings to present the 
management alternatives were held in Ann Arbor 
and Houghton, Michigan, and Duluth, 
Minnesota. There was significant response to the 
newsletter. That input was used to develop a 
preliminary preferred alternative, which was 
presented in Newsletter #6. 


A Draft General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement was produced 
and distributed for public review. Public 
meetings were held at St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Houghton and Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The preferred alternative was revised 
and presented in the Final General Management 
Plan / Environmental Impact Statement. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PARK 


Isle Royale National Park, in the northwestern 
section of Lake Superior, is a remote island 
archipelago with a riortheast/southwest orien- 
tation. The archipelago consists of one large 
island about 45 miles long and 9 miles wide that 
is surrounded by about 400 small islands. It 
includes many inland lakes and streams. The 
park is about 60 miles from Michigan’s 
Keweenaw Peninsula, 22 miles from Grand 
Portage, Minnesota, and 35 miles from Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, Canada. The year-around 
headquarters for the park is in Houghton, 
Michigan. 


The park was authorized by act of Congress on 
March 3, 1931. The intent of Congress was 
further defined by wilderness legislation in 
October 1976 that designated 98% of the park’s 
land area as federal wilderness. Later additions 


brought the total to 99% (see Wilderness Status 
map). In 1980 the park was designated as a U. S. 
Biosphere Reserve under the United Nations’ 


Man and the Biosphere Programme. 


Isle Royale is primarily a northwoods wilderness 
nd maritime park. There is one overnight lodge 
at the east end of the main island. Visitors come 
to the island to hike, backpack, motorboat, 
canoe, kayak, sail, scuba dive, or fish. 


The primary means of access to the park are via 
ferry and seaplane from Houghton, Michigan, 
and via ferry from Copper Harbor, Michigan, 
and Grand Portage, Minnesota. About 30% of 
visitors travel to the park in private boats. The 
park is open from mid-April through the end of 
October; it is closed the rest of the year due to 
extreme winter weather conditions and for the 
protection of wildlife and the safety and 
protection of visitors. 


Isle Royale is comprised of a series of parallel 
ridges and valleys oriented along the same axis. 
Many of the park’s 165 miles of hiking trails 
follow ridgelines. Swamps and other wetlands 
are common throughout the park. 


Isle Royale is densely forested. The waters of 
Lake Superior remain cool year-round, creating 
cool, moist conditions near the shoreline where 
northern boreal spruce-fir forests are found. The 
warmer and drier interior of the island is 
covered, especially at the southwestern end of 
the island, in sugar maple, yellow birch, and 
other northern hardwoods. 


Many maminals common to the continental 
mainland are not found on Isle Royale because 
of the island’s isolation in Lake Superior. The 
island’s best known species are the timber wolf 
and moc=*, but at least 12 others, including 
beaver, red fox, and snowshoe hare, can also be 
found. Birds on Isle Royale are similar to those 
on the mainiand. Relatively little is known about 
the island’s reptile and amphibian populations. 
The fish of Isle Royale are one of the park’s 
most significant natural resources. 


Background and Park Description 


Human activity on Isle Royale can be traced 
back at least 4,500 years, when Native American 
groups first began using the island’s copper and 
other natural resources. Fur trapping, the island's 
first historic commercial activity, was followed 
by copper mining, commercial fishing, logging, 
and vacationing. Evidence of most of these 
activities remains on the island today. 


Park Purpose and Significance 


Park purpose statements are based on park 
legislation and legislative history, other special 
designations, and NPS policies. The statements 
reaffirm the reasons for which Isle Royale was 
set aside as part of the national park system. 
Purpose statements provide the foundation for 
park management and use. 


Draft purpose statements were reviewed by the 
park staff and the public. The following state- 
ments reflect changes in response to comments. 


* preserve and protect the park’s wilderness 
character for use and enjoyment by present 
and future generations 


* preserve and protect the park’s cultural and 
natural resources and ecological processes 


* provide opportunities for recreational uses 
and experiences that are compatible with the 
preservation of the park’s wilderness 
character and park resources 


* provide park-related educational and 
interpretive opportunities for the public 


* provide opportunities for scientific study of 
ecosystem components and processes, 
including human influences and use, and 
share the findings with the public 


Park significance statements capture the 
essence of the park’s importance to the nation’s 
natural and cultural heritage. Significance 
statements do not inventory park resources; 
rather, they describe the park’s distinctiveness 


Ne 
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and help to place the park in its regional, 
national, and international contexts. Under- 
standing park significance helps managers make 
decisions that preserve the resources and values 
necessary to accomplish the park’s purposes. 


The following significance statements were 
developed for Isle Royale National Park and 


were refined based on park staff and public 
comments. 


¢ This maritime park, a U. S. biosphere reserve, 


encompasses a remote and primitive 
wilderness archipelago isolated by the size 
and power of Lake Superior. 


¢ Isle Royale is world renowned for its long- 
term wolf/moose predator/prey study. The 
park offers outstanding possibilities for 
research in a remote, relatively simple 
ecosystem where overt human influences are 
limited. 


* Park waters contain the most productive 
native fishery and genetically diverse lake 
trout populations in Lake Superior. 


Park Emphasis Statements 


Park emphasis statements flow out of ihe park 
significance statements and incorporate key 
resources and stories that characterize Isle 
Royale National Park. These statements are 
emphasized in the park’s education and interpre- 
tation programs. They also serve as broad 
guiding principles for other park programs and 
for priority setting. More specific statements for 
interpretation, resource management, and park 
operations may be developed from the park 
emphasis statements. 


The park staff developed the following set of 
park emphasis statements that incorporate ideas 
expressed by the public. 


* Self-sufficiency is a way of life on Isle 
Royale. Self-sufficiency is as important today 
for park backpackers, canoeists, and boaters 


as it was for those who first used and settled 
the island — Native Americans, European 
miners, lighthouse keepers, commercial 
fishermen, and island summer residents 


Wilderness has many meanings to many 
people. For Isle Royale National Park, 

the meaning is defined by the Wilderness Act 
of 1964, which states a wilderness is an area 
“affected primarily by the forces of nature, 
with the imprint of man’s work substantially 
unnoticeable, [and] has outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and 
unconfined type of recreation.” 


isle Royale rose from the depths of Lake 
Superior some 11,000 years ago and remains 
ecologically connected to the lake; the forces 
of the jake still shape and nurture the land- 
scape. The park offers visitors a chance to 
experience wildness, seclusion, solitude, and 
recreation. It restores the human spirit. It is a 
wilderness to be entered on its own terms. It 
is an adventure. 


Adventure, simple living, and solitude are 
important parts of an isie Royale visit. To 
ensure these kinds of experiences, park users 
must have the skills and habits that foster an 
ethic of “leave no trace” on the island. 


Isle Royale is a living laboratory where plant 
and animal !ife can be studied in a relatively 
simple ecosystem. The theory of island bio- 
geography is illustrated by both the limited 
number and variety of species to be found in 
the park. 


Because of Isle Royale’s generally 
undisturbed setting, it is an important source 
of information about the world around us — 
how the world evolved, how the impacts of 
civilization have altered natural systems, and 
what the unmodified environment holds. 


Isle Royale, as a U. S. biosphere reserve, is a 
valuable asset as a natural baseline that 
reveals the extent of iinpacts elsewhere, as a 
site where scientists and students can study 
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natural processes, as a gene pool helping to 
maintain the diversity of a northern boreal 
forest and Lake Superior, and as a sanctuary 
for certain plants and animals that cannot 
survive outside of isolated wilderness. 


¢ For thousands of years people have lived an 
episodic existence on Isle Royale. For 
centuries the presence of pure copper has 
drawn people to the island. Similarly, people 
have been drawn by the island’s spectacular 
scenery and wilderness opportunities to 
establish resorts and summer housing on the 
island. An abundant fishery attracted many. 
Although the remnants of mining activity, 
commercial fishing, and the resort era are 
melding into the landscape, wilderness 
visitors may still find traces of the park’s rich 


history. 


Background and Park Description 


¢ Isle Royale has a rich maritime heritage. The 


island serves as a significant navigational 
reference point, a refuge from storms, and a 
treacherous obstacle to mariners. For well 
over a century its lighthouses have guided 
ships safely through passages. The park’s 
waters are the final resting place for an array 
of shipwrecks that provide an underwater 
museum of many types and stages of 
maritime technology. 


The National Park Service is striving to sus- 
tain the native fishery of Isle Royale National 
Park — perhaps the most exceptional fishery 
in the Great Lakes region. For centuries Isle 
Royale’s waters have drawn fishermen — 
prehistoric people, immigrant commercial 
fishermen, and today’s sports fishermen. A 
relic of the past adaptive fishing lifestyle and 
technology still remains as a reminder of this 
significant island culture. 


THE PLAN 


OVERALL CONCEPT 


This general management plan was designed to 
meet the diverse expectations and needs of Isle 
Royale visitors while emphasizing the natural 
quiet that is fundamental to wilderness 
experiences. All park areas will be available to 
all visitors, so long as users participate in ways 
that are consistent with the access, facilities, and 


opportunities provided. 


To protect the natural quiet and wilderness 
values sought by most visitors, actions will be 
taken — such as expanding quiet hours and 
prohibiting on-board generator use in certain 
sensitive locations or during specific hours. 


Because all new campgrounds will be within 
designated or potential wilderness areas, no 
shelters will be constructed. If a structure is 
needed for resource protection, tent platforms 
will be constructed rather than shelters. 


Campgrounds will be designed and access will 
be provided to separate motorized and nonmo- 
torized uses in some areas. For example, some 
shoreline campgrounds will have docks and 
some will not. A variety of uses will continue to 
be fairly evenly distributed across the island. Use 
limits will probably become necessary in some 
zones to prevent overcrowding and maintain the 
quiet and solitude that are fundamental to 
wilderness experiences. 


Docks will be removed from a few campgrounds 
to reduce noise and better meet the expectations 
of hikers and paddlers in these areas. Several 
new campgrounds with docks for motorboats 
and paddlers will be in areas not accessible by 
trail (see tables | and 2). Docks will not be 
removed until the new docks in the vicinity are 
available for public use. 
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PARK MANAGEMENT ZONING 


Management zones identify how different areas 
of the park could be managed to achieve a 
variety of resource and social conditions and 
serve recreational needs. Each zone specifies a 
particular combination of physical, biological, 
social, and management conditions. Different 
actions will be taken by the National Park 
Service in different zones with regard to the 
types and levels of uses and facilities. 


Eight zones have been described for Isle Royale. 
Ideas for the range of zones came from responses 
to the newsletters and from park staff. The 
characteristics of any zone applied inside 
wilderness are consistent with specified 
conditions such as avoidance of manmade 
intrusions and opportunities for solitude. The 
different zones illustrate that even in wilderness, 
experiences can vary. The experience on a well- 
marked, maintained trail where encounters with 
a few other nikers will be expected is very 
different from a totally untrailed experience 
where any encounter might be intrusive. Zoning 
in wilderness allows for a range of experiences. 
All zones for the approved plan are shown on the 
General Management Plan map. 


Land Zones (including Inland Lakes) 


Developed Zone. Rock Harbor, Windigo, and 
the Mott Island headquarters and administrative 
site will be in the developed zone and will 
remain much as they are. Overnight accommo- 
dations at Rock Harbor will be more rustic, and 
some services will be reduced or eliminated. 


Visitor Experience — In this highly developed 
zone, facilities will be convenient and accessible; 
there will be little need for visitors to physically 
exert themselves, use outdoor skills, or make a 
long time commitment to see the area. Oppor- 
tunities for adventure will be relatively unim- 
portant. These areas will provide many social 


TABLE 1. CAMPGROUNDS WITH DOCKS 


The Plan 


Campgrounds with Docks on Lake Superior (Existing) |Campgrounds with Docks on Lake Superior (The Plan) 
Number of | Onboard Number of Onboard 
Dock Shelters Generator Use Dock Shelters Generator Use 
Windigo 10 yes Windigo 10 yes 
Grace Island 2 yes Grace Island 2 yes 
Beaver Island 3 yes Beaver Island 3 yes 
Todd Harbor l yes Washington Island' no 
McCargoe Cove 6 yes Johns Island 0 no 
Birch Island | yes Todd Harbor l no 
Belle Isle 6 =fyes McCargoe Cove? 0 yes? 
Duncan Bay 2 yes Birch Island l no 
Duncan Narrows Bay 2 yes Belle Isle 6 yes 
Merritt Lane | yes Crystal Cove' no 
Tobin/Rock Harbor 9 yes Duncan Narrows 2 no 
Tookers 2 yes Merritt Lane l no 
Threemile 8 yes Tobin /Rock Harbor 9 yes 
Caribou Island 2 yes Tookers 2 no 
Daisy Farm 16 yes Caribou Island 2 yes 
Moskey Basin 6 yes Daisy Farm 16 no 
Chippews Harbor 4 yes Moskey Basin 6 no 
Malone Bay 5 yes Chippewa Harbor 4 no 
Siskiwit Bay 2 yes Malone Bay 5 yes 
Wright Island 0 no 
Hay Bay 0 yes 
Fishermans Home! yes 


1. Adaptive use of historic structures for public accommodations (exact numbers to be determined). 
2. Location to be determined based on wilderness land status of new dock location. 


3. Onboard generators allowed at new dock only. 
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TABLE 2. CAMPGROUNDS ACCESSIBLE BY BOAT,CANOE OR KAYAK, AND HIKING TRAIL 
(boat access ® canoe or kayak access @ hiking access O) 


CAMPGROUNDS WITH NO CHANGES IN ACCESS 


Beaver Island © @ Hay Bay @@ 
Belle Isle ©@ Huginnin Cove OB 
Birch Island @ @ Intermediate Lake @ 


Caribou Island @ @ 
Chickenbone Lake East O @ 
Chickenbone Lake West O @ 
Daisy Fam @O@ 

Duncan Narrows @@ 
Feldtmann Lake O®8 

Grace Island @@ 

Hatchet Lake O 


Island Mine O 


Lake Desor North O 
Lake Desor South O 
Lake Richie O88 
Lake Richie Canoe @ 
Lake Whittlesey @ 

Lane Cove O8 


Little Todd Harbor O @ 
Malone Bay ©OB 
Merritt Lane © @ 
Moskey Basin ©O 8 
Pickerel Cove @ 

Rock Harbor @O @ 
Todd Harbor ©O 8 
Tookers Island @ @ 
Washington Creek O@ 
Wood Lake @ 


CAMPGROUNDS WITH CHANGES IN ACCESS 


Chippewa Harbor © @ Siskiwit Bay O@ 
Duncan Bay @ Three Mile O88 
McCargoe Cove O® 

NEW CAMPGROUNDS 


Crystal Cove* © @ 
Fishermans Home* @ @ 
Johns Island @ @ 


McCargoe Cove © @ 
Washington Island* © @ 
Wright Island* © @ 


*Campgrounds will be provided on land if possible; otherwise boat camping at the dock will be permitted. 


experiences, and the probability of encountering 
other visitors or NPS staff will be very high. 


Resource Condition or Character — The NPS 
tolerance for resource degradation will be 
moderate. Resources will be modified for visitor 
and park operational needs. Visitors and facilities 
will be intensively managed in this zone for 
resource protection and visitor safety. Although 
buildings, structures, and other signs of human 
activity will be fairly obvious, there will be 
natural elements present. The zone will not be in 
designated wilderness or near sensitive natural or 
cultural resources if such resources could not be 
adequately protected. This zone will be confined 
to relatively small areas. 
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Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
This land-based zone will include visitor and 
administrative facilities such as visitor centers, 
interpretive media, lodges, maintenance areas, 
and residences. Primary ferry landings, large 
docks, marinas, and paved walkways connecting 
facilities could be included in this zone. 


The operation of electronic and motorized 
devices such as stereos, televisions, radios, and 
generators will be permitted in this zone 
consistent with quiet hours and park regulations. 
The use of air compressors to fill scuba tanks 
will be permitted; sound-insulated facilities will 
be established so that divers may fill scuba tanks 
using their own portable compressors. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Isle Royale National Park « Michigan 


United States Department of the Interior » National Park Service 
DSC + JUL 98 + 139 + 20021B 


. - ; NOTE: WATER ZONES APPLY TO LAKE 
SS es SUPERIOR ONLY 


Frontcountry Zone. Frontcountry zones will be 
near developed areas and where there are natural 
or cultural features of special interest, such as 
bogs, scenic views, and historic lighthouses. Day 
use, interpretation, and educational opportunities 
will be emphasized. To provide maximum access 
for day users and protect sensitive resources, no 
overnight use will be permitted except in 
established campgrounds or at designated docks 
(for example, there will be no overnight use at 
Raspberry Island or Edisen Fishery). The only 
new action related to establishing this zone will 
be to use disturbed areas and historic structures 
at Barnum Island and the east end of Washington 
Island for an interpretive and/or research facility. 
Docks will be available at both islands, and a 
new campground will be developed at 
Washington island if it can be added in a way 
that will not detract from other uses. Long-term 
maintenance of these areas could depend on 
funding from private sources and partners. 


Visitor Experience — Compared to most other 
zones, the frontcountry zone will offer visitors a 
fairly structured experience with onsite interpre- 
tation and education. Visitors will feel that they 
are in a natural park setting, but they will not be 
more than a typical day’s hike or a short boat 
ride from developed facilities. To use this area 
visitors will make a short time commitment and 
will have to physically exert themselves to some 
degree. There will be limited challenge or adven- 
ture, and there will be little need for outdoor 
skills. At certain times of day or season there 
will be opportunities for solitude, but in general 
the probability of encountering other visitors will 
be high; use levels at attractions could be limited 
to ensure quality interpretive experiences. The 
probability of encountering NPS staff will be 
moderate. These areas will provide ample 
opportunity for social interaction. 


Resource Condition or Character — Visitors, 
sites, and trails will be intensively managed in 
the frontcountry zone to ensure resource pro- 
tection and public safety. The areas in this zone 
will be predominantly natural, but the sights and 
sounds of people will be evident. The natural 
environment could be modified for visitor and 
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park operation needs, but changes will harmo- 
nize with the natural environment. Exce~t for 
essential changes, NPS tolerance for resource 
degradation will be low. This land-based zone 
could be in designated wilderness or in nonwil- 
derness. The zone will not be near sensitive 
natural or cultural resources if such resources 


could not be adequately protected. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
This zone will be comprised of heavily used 
areas adjacent to developed zones and heavily 
used trail corridors that access prime park 
features such as cultural sites or scenic areas. 
Relatively large campgrounds, hardened trails, 
and interpretive facilities and signs might be 
present in nonwilderness. Some trails might be 
accessible to visitors with disabilities. 


The operation of electronic and motorized 
devices such as stereos, televisions, radios tuned 
to commercial stations, and portable generators 
will not be permitted in this zone. The use of 
onboard generators will only be permitted at 
docks as identified in table 1. The use of 
compressors to fill scuba tanks will be permitted 
only at locations and times designated by the 
National Park Service. 


Wilderness Portal Zone. Five sites will serve as 
wilderness portal zones. These areas will 
continue to serve as water taxi and secondary 
ferry stops and will allow for access to wilder- 
ness areas. To help control numbers of visitors 
entering the wilderness at these points, pickups 
and dropoffs could be limited. Actions to 
implement this concept will include the 
following: 


* ‘The McCargoe Cove dock will be relocated 
nearer to the mouth of the cove, and a new 
boater campground will be added. This will 
reduce noise and vessel traffic at the head of 
the cove where the campground will remain 
for use by hikers and paddlers. 


* The Chippewa Harbor hiking trail access from 
the campground to the south end of Lake 
Richie, including the Lake Mason spur, will 
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be retained. The Indian Portage trail between 
the south end of Lake Richie and the east end 
of Lake Richie will be eliminated to relieve 
use pressure in the area, separate uses, and 
protect area archeological resources. A few 
campsites will be added to the campground at 
Chippewa Harbor if the need to separate uses 
in the Chippewa Harbor area continues after 
the trail closure. 


* A new group campsite at Belle Isle will be 
established. 


Visitor Experience — These portal or gateway 
areas will provide the access and facilities 
needed to experience or manage other zones, 
such as the backcountry and primitive zones. 
There could be pulses of activity, especially 
around the times of fe:ry or water taxi landings. 
The mixing of different types of users will be 
common, and solitude and quiet will be available 
some of the time. Visitors will have some need 
for self-sufficiency, but adventure or challenge 
will be relatively unimportant. 


Resource Condition or Character — NPS 
tolerance for resource degradation in this zone 
will be low. The zone will appear mostly natural, 
but there will be some evidence of human 
facilities and use. Resources could be altered for 
essential visitor and park operational needs, but 
alterations or facilities will blend with the natural 
environment. This zone could be in designated 
wilderness or in nonwilderness and will be 
confined to relatively small areas. Like the 
developed and frontcountry zones, it will not be 
near sensitive natural or cultural resources if 
such resources could not be protected. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
Facilities in this zone could include moderate- 
sized campgrounds witb shelters, trailheads, 
trails, and docks. Secondary ferry landings could 
be in this zone. Some interpretive activities could 
be appropriate when presented with sensitivity to 
the zone character. 


The operation of electronic and motorized 
devices such as stereos, televisions, radios tuned 
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to commercial stations, and portable generator s 
will not be permitted in this zone. The use of 
onboard generators will only be permitted at 
docks as identified in table |. The use of 
compressors to fill scuba tanks will be permitted 
only at locations and times designated by the 
National Park Service. 


Backcountry Zone. Most trails will be zoned as 
backcountry, indicating that they can 
accommodate moderate levels of use and that 
group use will continue at current levels. Where 
campgrounds or docks are in sensitive resource 
areas, potential resource impacts will be 
mitigated by allowing camping only at docks or 
by directing use to specific areas. To provide 
maximum access for day users and to protect 
sensitive resources, no overnight use will be 
permitted at the docks at Passage Island or 
Hidden Lake (these areas are currently managed 
for day use only). Actions to implement this 
concept will include the following: 


* The dock and breakwater at Siskiwit Bay 
campground will be removed. Removal of 
these structures will permit the separation of 
uses and allow for the reestablishment of the 
natural current and distribution of sediment 
along the shoreline. Campground shelters will 
be removed. 


¢ A new trail from old McCargoe to new 
McCargoe campground will be provided to 
allow hikers and paddlers to be picked up and 
dropped off by ferry and for boaters to hike 
from the new campground. 


* A new campground with a dock will be 
developed on Johns Island (upon expiration of 
the life lease) to provide needed docking and 
camping opportunities in the Windigo area. 


* At Crystal Cove (east end of Amygdaloid 
Island), Fishermans Home, and Wright Island, 
park staff will seek partners to maintain docks 
and adaptively use cultural resources. Camp- 
grounds will be provided if resource concerns 
could be addressed; alternatively, overnight 
use could be restricted to boat camping at the 


docks. Campground hosts and tent platforms 
could reduce camping impacts on archeolog- 
ical sites and histcric structures in these areas. 
Public use of certain historic structures will be 
considered. 


* One or two additional tent sites will be pro- 
vided at the Merritt Lane campground to 
improve opportunities for paddlers to camp in 
that area. 


* The public dock at Threemile campground 
will be removed to help ease use pressure, 
separate uses, and eliminate the need to 
maintain a public dock in this very exposed 
location. 


* The dock at Hay Bay will be replaced. 


* Following engineering studies, park manage- 
ment will consider strengthening the 
breakwater at Malone Bay. 


Visitor Experience — The backcountry zone will 
provide a sense of being immersed in a natural 
landscape, and it will feel somewhat distant from 
most comforts and conveniences. There will be 
possibilities for challenge and adventure. 
Visitors will have to commit a block of time, 
have outdoor skills, and exert themselves. The 
probability of encountering other hikers will be 
moderate, and there will be a good chance of 
solitary experiences. There will be chances for 
social interaction. Quiet generally will be 
expected, but occasional noise will be tolerated. 


Resource Condition or Character — The back- 
country zone has been applied to trail corridors 
and areas of a somewhat more primitive nature 
than those in the frontcountry zone. This land- 
based zone is appropriate in designated 
wilderness areas. A relatively high level of 
management will be provided for resource 
protection and visitor safety. Some resource 
modifications will be evident, but they will 
harmonize with the natural environment. NPS 
tolerance for resource degradation will be low. 
Facilities will not be placed near sensitive 
resources that could not be protected. 
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Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
This zone could include moderate to high-use 
trail corridors. Small campgrounds, small docks, 
and unpaved but maintained trails will be the 
only facilities. 


The operation of electronic and motorized 
devices such as stereos, televisions, radios tuned 
to commercial stations, and portable generators 
will not be permitted in this zone. The use of 
onboard generators will only be permitted at 
docks as identified in table |. The use of 
compressors to fill scuba tanks will be permitted 
only at locations and times designated by the 
National Park Service. 


Primitive Zone. Some other campgrounds and 
trails will be zoned primitive, indicating that 
visitors could expect to find fewer people and 
more primitive campgrounds. These areas will 
include a portion of the Minong Trail, the 
Ishpeming Trail (the trail from the Greenstone 
Ridge to Malone Bay), the Lane Cove trail, the 
trail from Mount Franklin to Lookout Louise, 
and the southern portage loop. 


Visitor Experience — This zone will provide a 
sense of being immersed fully in nature and will 
feel farther away from comforts and conven- 
iences than the frontcountry and backcountry 
zones. Opportunities for independence, closeness 
to nature, tranquility, and the application of 
outdoor skills will be common. The probability 
of encountering other visitors will be low. Use of 
this area will require a relatively jong time com- 
mitment and a high level of physical exertion. 
The environment will offer a relatively high 
degree of challenge and adventure. Tolerance for 
noise, visual intrusions, and social interaction 
will be low. 


Resource Condition or Character — ‘the 
primitive zone is applied to lightly used trail 
corridors and associated areas. It is in designated 
wilderness. A moderate level of management 
will be provided for resource protection and 
visitor safety. Subtle onsite controls and 
restrictions could be present, such as placing 
downed trees near trail edges, restricting off-trail 
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use, and requiring that visitors demonstrate 
knowledge of environmental sensitivity before 
entering the zone. A few resource modifications 
could be evident, but they will harmonize with 
the natural environment. NPS tolerance for 
resource degradation due to visitor use in this 
zone will be very low. Any facilities in the zone 
will avoid sensitive resources. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
Facilities will be limited to primitive trails and 
small campsites with minimal facilities. Docks 
will not be located in this zone. 


The operation of electronic or motorized devices 
will not be permitted in this zone. 


Pristine Zone. Off-trail cross-country 
experiences will continue to be available in the 
pristine zones and will include the following. 


* The dock at Duncan Bay campground will be 
removed. Shelters will eventually be removed. 


* The removed segment of the Chippewa 
Harbor trail (south end of Lake Richie to the 
east end of Lake Richie) will become part of 
the pristine zone. 


¢ Commercial kayak trips will be eliminated 
from the west end of the island between Todd 
Harbor on the north and Point Houghton on 
the south. This action will help prevent the 
establishment of undesignated campgrounds 
by repeated use in sensitive resource areas and 
will help maintain isolated shorelines with 


Visitor Experience — Visitors to the pristine 
zone will experience a pure wilderness setting, 
free of development. There will be no facilities 
or trails. Little or no sign of humans will be 
evident. Use of this zone will require a relatively 
high degree of physical exertion and a long time 
commitment. The environment will offer 
challenge and ad~enture. Opportunities for 
independence, closeness to nature, tranquility, 
and the application of outdoor skills will be 
common. There will be a very low probability of 
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encountering other visitors and little or no 
evidence of visitor impacts. 


Resource Condition or Character — This zone 
is the most natural of the land zones. It is in 
designated wilderness and will encompass large 
areas. It includes areas where very low use is 
desirable to protect certain resources and areas of 
the park that are difficult to access. Management 
for resource protection and safety in the pristine 
zone will be very limited; the area will be 
managed in such a way that onsite controls and 
restrictions will be minimized and those that are 
present will be subtle. However, offsite 
management of visitors could be intensive and 
can include eligibility requirements before 
entering the zone and limits on length of stay iv, 
the area. NPS tolerance for resource modific: - 
tions or degradation will be very low. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilitivs --- 
No facilities will be appropriate in this zone, 
including trails and docks. Cross-country hik.1g 
and camping will be permitted but regulated t 
protect resources. 


The operation of electronic or motorized devices 
will not be permitted in this zone. 


Zones for Lake Superior Waters 


Open Water Motorized Zone. 


Visitor Experience — This zone will appear 
predominantly natural, but there will be evidence 
of human use and activity. There will be few 
restrictions on visitor activities. The probability 
of encountering other visitors could be high. 
There will be social contact and limited solitude. 
Visitors will expect noise. The water in this zone 
could be dangerous under certain conditions. 
Visitors traveling independently will have to be 
self-sufficient and will need marine skills 
because of the unpredictable nature of Lake 


Superior. 


Resource Condition or Character — The mood 
and character of this zone changes according to 


Superior waters inside the park. It is not near 
resources that are sensitive to intense human 
activity or noise. Management will be the 
minimum necessary to ensure safety and 
resource protection. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
Boating of all types, fishing, and scuba diving 
could be common. 


The operation of electronic and motorized 
devices such as stereos, televisions, radios tuned 
to commercial stations, and portable generators 
will be permitted in this zone. The use of 
onboard generators will only be permitted at 
docks as ider tified in table i. The use of air 
compressors to fill scuba tanks will be permitted 
only at locations and times designated by the 
National Park Service. 


Quiet/No-Wake Zone. Numerous Lake 
Superior bays and harbors will be zoned 
quiet/no-wake to reduce noise and wake effects 
(see General Management Plan map). If goals for 
quiet are not met in the quiet/no-wake zone, and 
substantial compliance with noise regulations 
cannot be achieved, the creation of some nonmo- 
torized areas will be considered through an 
amendment to the General Management Plan. 


Visitor Experience — Motorboaters and others 
could find relatively tranquil, natural marine 
surroundings. The probability of encountering 
other visitors will be moderate, and solitude will 
be pussible. Tolerance for noise will be very 
low. Any challenge will probably relate to 
navigating in difficult conditions. Visitors will 
have to be relatively self-sufficient. 


Resource Condition or Character — This zone 
is in sheltered Lake Superior harbors and bays 
where calm water and relative quiet are desirable 
for safety, resource, or visitor experience 
reasons. It is appropriate in harbors or bays 
where waterbirds nest or where there are visitor 
centers or campgrounds. A moderate level of 


management will be provided for resource 
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protection and visitor safety. NPS tolerance for 
resource degradation will be low. 


Appropriate Kinds of Activities or Facilities — 
Human-powered and motor-powered watercraft 
could be found in this zone. Boats will travel at 
idling speed on flat water and leave no wake 
larger than prevailing sea conditions. 


The operation of electronic and motorized 
devices such as stereos, televisions, radios tuned 
to commercial stations, and portable generators 
will not be permitted. The use of marine band 
radios and other emergency communication 
devices will be allowed in quiet/no-wake zones 
if they are used at reasonably low volumes. The 
use of onboard generators wiil only be permitted 
at docks identified in table |. The use of air 
compressors to fill scuba tanks will be permitted 
only at designated locations and times; compres- 
sor use (either portable or onboard) will not be 
permitted at any dock in this zone. 


MANAGING NATURAL RESOURCES 
Priorities 


Several broad strategies have been identified to 
help guide and set priorities for managing natural 
resources at Isle Royale. The primary goal of 
natural resource management is to preserve the 
ecological integrity of Isle Royale. This goal 
requires an understanding of park resources as 
well as adequate resource protection. General 
strategies include the following: 


* Complete the inventories of natural resources 
for baseline information. These inventories are 
necessary for the park to effectively protect 
the resources and serve as a natural laboratory 
for research. Highest priorities will include the 
following: 


Lake Superior fisheries — As part of Isle 
Royale’s significance, the fishery is impor- 
tant as an exceptional natural resource and 
as part of the island’s cultural history. 
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water and air quality — Fundamental to the 
island’s research role and the wilderness 
character of the island, there are suspected 
threats to both air and water quality that 
should be understood. 


reptiles, amphibians, mollusks, and snails 
— Consistent with the park’s role as a 
research baseline, knowledge of these 
species at Isle Royale could offer insights 
into the decline of these populations 
elsewhere in the world. 


insects — Very little is known about the 
many insect species found in the Isle 
Royale ecosystem, including the potentially 
rare species. 


rare plants — About 70 rare plant species 
are found in the park, yet extensive areas in 
the park remain unsurveyed for these 
fragile populations, including visitor use 
areas. 


¢ Retain and expand the park’s monitoring of 
resource trends; systematic, scheduled 
monitoring will document changes in species 
or communities and provide direction for 
research and management. 


¢ Investigate ways to contribute to and benefit 
from regional ecosystem management and 
protection efforts, such as the Binational 
Program to Protect and Restore the Lake 
Superior Basin, the Great Lakes Regional Air 
Quality Partnership, and the Man and the 

i (U. S. Biosphere Reserve) 

Programme. 


¢ Support the Canadian Marine Sanctuary 
Program, which could establish a marine 
sanctuary abutting the park’s northern 
boundary. 


¢ Develop a fisheries management program to 
define the surveys and monitoring required for 
Lake Superior fisheries as well as 
management actions for inland fisheries. 
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¢ Establish a research advisory board to identify 
and set priorities for natural resource research, 
using the park’s significance and emphasis 
statements and natural resource management 
goals and strategies for guidance; this could 
lead to partnerships that encourage research. 


¢ Convene a panel of NPS and other subject- 
matter experts to identify and evaluate 
potential actions for managing the wolf 
population if viability becomes a concern. 


¢ Develop a water resource management plan to 
address water quality concerns in the park, 
identifying monitoring and research needs, 
key habitat areas, the development of a 
contaminants monitoring scheme, and other 
related projects. 


¢ Conduct research to determine baseline levels 
of petroleum hydrocarbons in Lake Superior 
waters and sediments. 


Mitigation 


The di.turbance of vegetation in construction 
areas will be held to a minimum or will take 
place in previously disturbed areas. Mitigation 
will reduce impacts to the minimum necessary to 
accomplish objectives and will include careful 
site selection, salvaging topsoil and plant 
materials, and rehabilitating disturbed areas. 
Whenever facilities are removed, the disturbed 
areas will be rehabilitated and revegetated with 
native species. Only native plants and seed 
sources proximate to the disturbed site will be 
used in rehabilitation and revegetation efforts. 


Several sites with docks for public use, such as 
Wright Island and Crystal Cove, may historically 
have had loon nesting activity. If ongoing 
research confirms that these are potential loon 
nesting sites, mitigation (such as increased 
educational efforts or temporary dock closures 
during loon nesting periods) will be 
implemented. 


MANAGING CULTURAL RESOURCES 


General strategies have been identified for 
managing cultural resources at Isle Royale. The 
primary goal of cultural resource management is 
to understand, preserve, and interpret the history 
of human experience on the island. 


In general, historic structures will be retained if 
they are eligible for listing on the national 
register and a potential use is identified. Priority 
for adaptive use will be given to structures in 
nonwilderness areas. Partnerships will be sought 
for preservation and adaptive use of historic 
structures. As life-lease properties come under 
NPS management, the specific actions for each 
property wil! be identified on a case-by-case 
basis. Criteria for selecting specific actions will 
be based on wilderness status, national register 
eligibility, condition of structures, importance to 
cultural landscapes, and the suitability and 
potential for adaptive uses by the park. 


Because of interest in preserving historic 
structures at Barnum and Washington Islands, 
park management will seek partnerships 
(including use and occupancy arrangements) to 
maintain the docks and cultural resources. 
Potential adaptive uses will be considered that 
will further interpretation, education, or research 
programs. One example could be a retreat for 
creative and innovative conservation study, 
similar to the artist-in-residence program but 
directed toward consideration of environmental 
problems. Results could supplement the park's 
environmental education program. Maintenance 
of the sites will depend on the establishment of 
partnerships. 


The Edisen Fishery and Rock Harbor Lighthouse 
will continue to be maintained and interpreted. 
At Crystal Cove (east end of Amygdaloid 

Island), Wright Island, and Fishermans Home, 
which are former commercial fishing sites, the 
structures and other features will be evaluated for 
adaptive use. Depending on the outcome of 
historic structure and cultura! landscape 
inventories for these areas, the park will seek 
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partnerships (including use and occupancy 
arrangements) to maintain docks and structures. 


When the Passage Island, Isle Royale, and Rock 
of Ages Lighthouses are transferred to the 
National Park Service, partners will be sought to 
help stabilize, maintain, and interpret them and 
their surroundings. 


Decisions regarding the identification and treat- 
ment of historic properties will follow NPS 
Management Policies. The pianning and imple- 
mentation of preservation treatments, such as 
rehabilitation for adaptive use, will be under- 
taken in accordance with section 106 of the 
National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, as 
amended, and as set forth in the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation guidelines in 
39 CFR 800 and the servicewide programmatic 
agreement among the National Park Service, the 
advisory council, and the National Conference of 
State Historic Preservation Officers. Alli historic 
preservation treatments will follow the Secretary 
of the Interior's Standards and Guidelines for 
Archeology and Historic Preservation. 


Priorities 
Strategies will include the following: 


¢ Complete inventory and documentation of 
cultural resources on the island; areas of 
particular focus will include the following: 


archeological sites — Both terrestrial and 
underwater sites are of concern and repre- 
sent the maritime and mining heritage of the 
island. Inventories will be particularly im- 
portant in areas of potential disturbance 
such as campgrounds and busy boating 
areas. 


cultural landscapes — Landscapes re!ated to 
maritime, mining, commercial fishing, and 
resort era stories are important to under- 
standing and interpreting island history. 
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ethnographic resources — The island was 
important to Native American groups. More 
information is needed about their historic 
and modern uses. 


lighthouses — When the lighthouses come 
under NPS management, the first priority 
will be to determine the feasibility of 
management and preservation options. 


shipwrecks — Shipwrecks will be open for 
scuba diving under the current diving permit 
system. Charter diving services will 
continue to be available. The park wiil 
continue efforts to monitor and protect the 
shipwrecks and in cooperation with partners 
such as the Great Lakes Shipwreck Preserv- 
ation Society wiil continue shipwreck 
documentation and evaluate additional 
stabilization and restoration projects. 


¢ Research specific gaps in isle Royale’s 
cultural history, including: early use of the 
island (7000 B.c. - 1000 B.C.); fur trapping 
and trade; fire history; logging history; 
fishing; and the park’s administrative history 
(including the reasons for locations of facili- 
ties, residential history, and the chronology of 
visitor uses such as diving and concessions 
history). 


¢ Retain and expand the monitoring program to 
ensure the protection of cultural resources, 
particularly where they are used (such as at 
shipwrecks). Because cultural sites, such as 
mining remains and fishing camps, can be an 
important part of the wilderness experience, 
sites will be monitored to ensure perpetuation 


oi that experience. 


* Cooperate with partners to set standards for 
and carry out preservation treatment of 
shipwrecks based on the Secretary of the 
Interior 's Standards and Guidelines for 
Archeology and Historic Preservation. 


A number of special studies are needed to fill 
gaps in the knowledge of human use and activity 
on the island. For example, evidence of various 
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prehistoric cultures using the island during the 
same time period raises questions. Did the island 
function as neutral ground? Were resources 
allocated in different ways for different groups? 
Was the island’s bounty accessible to all 
equally? Did the island serve as a haven in times 
of conflict and confusion or starvation on the 
mainland? Most archeological sites have been 
identified by shovel testing and have not been 
excavated, so there is potential for much 
additional information. 


The park staff does not have knowledge or 
evidence of current use by the Ojibwa and has 
little documentation of their historic use. The 
modern uses of the island by the native people 
should be identified so that the park staff can 
work with the tribes in managing tae resources 
that they may be using. 


Mitigation 


For actions that could involve ground disturb- 
ance or affect structures and/or landscapes that 
are either on or eligible for the National Register 
of Historic Places, the Michigan Historic 
Preservation Office will be consulted regarding 
impacts on these cultural resources. In the case 
of grourd disturbance, an archeological survey 
will be undertaken to determine the extent and 
significance of the archeological resource before 
any ground disturbance occurs. Any impacts on 
cultural resources will be avoided if possible. If 
this is not possible, mitigation measures will be 
developed by the park in consultation with the 
Michigan Historic Preservation Office and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 


MANAGING VISITOR USE 
Accessibility 


In developed zones all new structures will be 
accessible to people with disabilities. Structures 
will be modified to meet accessibility standards 
as funding allows or as the facilities are replaced 
or rehabilitated. Accessibility standards on 


visitor transportation vessels and aircraft will be 
met within the limits of marine and aircraft 
design and safety requirements. 


In campgrounds, some outhouses and shelters 
will be made accessible. However, the terrain 
and other natural conditions will continue to be 
challenging. The park staff will continue to work 
with organizations that encourage and enable use 
of wilderness areas by special populations. This 
sharing of ideas will increase awareness of the 
needs of these populations and help to ensure 
that potential visitors with particular needs are 
aware of the opportunities offered at Isle Royale. 


Visitation Levels / Carrying Capacity 


The National Park Service is required by law to 
address carrying capacity in planning for parks. 
Each general management plan must include 
identification of and implementation commit- 
ments for visitor carrying capacities. The plan 
assumes that managers will take action to keep 
visitation levels in line with park goals and will 
maintain quality visitor experiences and resource 


protection. 


Interpretation, Information, and Education 


Interpretation, information, and education 
programs will emphasize understanding and 
appreciating the resources of the park. 


Park orientation will be provided at the 
Houghton, Copper Harbor, and Grand Portage 


ferry staging areas. 


More detailed planning will be undertaken to 
improve visitor information facilities and 
services on the island. 


Education outreach efforts will be strengthened 
to reach local, regional, and national school 
groups, interested organizations, and park 
visitors before their trips to the island. To help 
visitors form realistic expectations and to teach 
them how to conduct themselves compatibly 
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with park purposes, advance trip planning will 
be emphasized with each user group (such as 
motorboaters, paddlers, and backpackers) and 
with organized groups such as the Boy Scouts. 
Programs will emphasize wilderness and “leave 
no trace” values and principles, and special 
advance certification could be granted to 
individuals completing a park awareness 
program. The potential of accomplishing these 
goals through the Internet will be explored. 


The park staff will continue to assist writers, 
publishers, and researchers with park-related 
materials and will make the products available to 
the public. The park staff will assist educational 
institutions with the development of programs 
that promote and support park emphasis 
statements and reduce impacts on resources. 


The park staff will develop interpretive media 
such as exhibits, publications, videos, inter- 
pretive talks, interactive computers, and presen- 
tations that are supportive of park emphasis 
statements. On-island programs, if appropriate, 
will emphasize dialogue between visitors and 
park staff to encourage understanding and inter- 
change about issues facing the park. For 
example, information about advances in clean 
engine technology will be shared with the public. 
Programs will support park goals and emphasis 
statements. 


The park staff will seek partnerships with other 
U.S. and Canadian parks on Lake Superior as 
well as with educational institutions, clubs, and 
organizations to enrich interpretation and 
educational opportunities regionwide. 


Other Uses 


The use of personal watercraft (jet skis) will not 
be permitted in the park. Such uses are incon- 
sistent with the park purpose, significance, and 
emphasis statements. If necessary, specific regu- 
lations will be developed. The use of aircraft to 
access the island will continue to be restricted, 
and current landing zones will not be expanded. 
The use of aircraft for sightseeing is 
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incompatible with wilderness. Because of the 
potential demand on the island's limited 
infrastructure and visitor experience impacts 
(crowding and noise), cruise ships (defined as 
commercial vessels carrying more than six 
paying passengers) are also considered 
incompatible with park goals. 


The park will work to reduce noise from passen- 
ger ferry whistles and will encourage the reduc- 
tion of commercial aircraft overflights to reduce 
noise and visual impacts. Administrative no- 
wake areas will continue to be established as 
needed to protect docked boats and park 
resources, such as loon nests. 


Native American Treaty Rights 


Several bands of Lake Superior Chippewa have 
rights guaranteed by various treaties in the Isle 
Royale area. Treaty rights are beyond the scope 
of this plan; however, any actions taken to 
implement the plan must conform to the law 
regarding these rights. To honor those legally 
established rights, the National Park Service will 
cooperate with the tribes that retain valid 
hunting, fishing, and gathering rights. The 
National Park Service will routinely consult with 
tribes having treaty rights and their designated 
representatives on a government-to-government 
basis. 


MANAGING PARK OPERATIONS 


Docks to remain will be repaired or replaced as 
needed. 


The MV Ranger I// will continue to provide 
transportation and freight service to Isle Royale 
National Park. Its schedule and purpose are 
designed to support park operations; services to 
the concessioner and passengers are secondary, 
and increases in these services are not antici- 


pated. 


The park will continue to be closed from 
November | to April 15 for the benefit and 
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protection of wildlife and for visitor and 
employee safety. 


Park managers will continue to work toward 
more sustainable operations, including 
purchasing water- and energy-conserving 
systems and machinery. The park staff will take 
a leadership role in using less polluting, quieter 
boats as current equipment is upgraded or 
replaced. 


A separate study will be conducted to develop 
and evaluate options for improving the Hough- 
ton headquarters, which houses visitor infor- 
mation, ticketing and fee collection, adminis- 
tration, and maintenance. The current facilities 
are too small. The new study will be guided by 
the following requirements: headquarters must 
remain in the Houghton / Hancock area; facilities 
must be consolidated for efficiency; the site must 
have a minimum of 500 feet of waterfront deep 
enough for docking the Ranger III;, and the site 
must be visible to and easily accessible for 
visitors. Primary functions and needed spaces for 
the headquarters facility will include the 
following: 


* visitor orientation (including other nearby 
NPS units); overall park interpretation, 
education, and orientation as well as office 
space and storage 

¢ natural history association office, storage, and 
sales 

¢ ticketing, fee collection, and reservations 

¢ collections storage 

e park administration (including Keweenaw 
National Historical Park) office space, storage 

¢ maintenance warehousing, shops (auto, boat, 
general), and garage 

¢ Ranger III dock and support 

¢ warehousing, freight handling, baggage, 
recycling, hazardous waste, solid waste 

* concessioner support 

¢ barge support, storage, and handling 
(loading/unloading) 

¢ employee support, meeting rooms, and 
lunchroom 

* parking 


* museum storage 


BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS 


The park boundary is adequate to support park 
purposes. No boundary adjustments will be 
made. 


MANAGING CONCESSION SERVICES 


Several companies provide visitor services. The 
primary concessioner, National Park Conces- 
sions, Inc., manages the facilities at Rock Harbor 
and Windigo. Ferry and float plane services will 
continue. Some modifications could be made to 
control island access. 


Charter fishing operators. currently authorized 
under incidental business permits, will be placed 
on limited concessies permits. This will allow 
the Park Service to better manage and protect the 
fishery by limiting the number of operators to 
current levels or below. 


All other commercial activities, such as guided 
diving, hiking, and paddling trips, will continue 
under incidental business permits. To avoid 
resource damage and ensure adequate oppor- 
tunities for noncommercial users, the operating 
requirements of these permits may be adjusted 
annually to control the number of people that 
each permittee will be allowed to bring to the 
island on a single visit or cumulatively during 
the season. 


Commercial activity on Isle Royale will be 
limited to avoid overcommercialization and 
excessive demand for use. Concession contracts 
will emphasize consistency with Isle Royale’s 
thematic character. For example, merchandise 
sold at the park and the use of packaging and 
food and beverage containers will be in keeping 
with wilderness and sustainability concepts, 
natural and cultural history themes, and the 
character of Lake Superior. 
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Rock Harbor 


Primary goals at Rock Harbor include making 
the scale and visual impact of the Rock Harbor 
development more consistent with the purposes 
and significance of the park, providing more 
diversity in the types and prices of accommoda- 
tions, reducing consumption of resources such as 
water and electricity, making the Rock Harbor 
operations as efficient as possible, and ensuring 
that all facilities are safe and high quality. An 
additional goal is to eliminate the need for Isle 
Royale National Park to subsidize the services of 
the concessioner out of existing base funds at the 
expense of other park responsibilities such as the 
maintenance of trails, docks, and other facilities, 
interpretation, backcountry patrols, and basic 
resource management. Services considered 
necessary and appropriate in this plan include 
lodging, food services, transportation services 
(such as ferries, water taxis, and guided day 
trips), sales of basic supplies and emergency 
items, and visitor and marina services (gas, slip 
rentals, pumpouts, water taxi, and boat/canoe 
rentals). 


Necessary actions that will be taken to 
accomplish park goals will include the 
following: 


¢ Retain limited restaurant/cafe service, grocery 
store, showers, marina, docks, gasoline sales, 
boat/canoe rentals, water taxis, and guided day 


trips. 


¢ Replace, repair, and/or upgrade utility systems 
and other concession infrastructure (such as 
docks) to bring them into compliance with 
state and federal standards. 


¢ Discontinue dining room, concession laundry, 
and public laundry (they create a major 
demand for sewer, water, and electrical service 
and are staff-intensive to maintain and 


operate). 


¢ Reconfigure overnight accommodations: 
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Retain housekeeping cabins. 


Add a minimal number of low-main- 
tenance, sustainable, rustic accommo- 
dations with a separate, common restroom 
facility (the exact number of units will be 
determined by a concession economic 
feasibility study before negotiating a new 
concession contract in 2002; new units will 
accommodate a maximum of 24 people) 


Remove or renovate motel units (they 
require a great deal of water and electricity, 
have a significant visual impact on Rock 
Harbor, and are underused). 


The motel buildings at Rock Harbor will be 
evaluated to determine if 


¢ the building exteriors could be modified to 
blend with the surrounding landscape 

¢ the interiors could be modified for a variety of 
room sizes and types of accommodations 

* they could meet accessibility requirements 

* goals for energy and water conservation could 
be met 


A decrease in the number of rooms will be 
allowed in the final design to recognize the 
historically low occupancy rate. To serve 
approximately the same number of people as are 
now served, accommodations for no more than 
80 people will be provided in the shoreline 
buildings. 


Simultaneously, the National Park Service will 
develop cost estimates for 10 duplex units with 
occupancy for no more than 80 people. 


The options of renovating the buildings or 
removing them and constructing new units will 
be evaluated according to 


exterior aesthetic appearance 
construction/demolition costs 

feasibility of retrofitting existing structures 
economic feasibility for the concessioner 
overall resource impact 

long-term maintenance and operations 
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If the motel units can be modified and 
mechanically upgraded to present an archi- 
tecturally integrated appearance and meet the 
other criteria and the cost estimates are less than 
the estimates for demolition of the motel units 
and construction of new duplex units, the 
shoreline buildings may be retained. Including 
the new rustic units described above, no more 
than 14 new buildings will be constructed if the 
motel units are removed. If shoreline buildings 
are retained and modified, accommodations and 
services will include cost- and resource-saving 
measures such as low-flow fixtures and mini- 
mum maid and linen service. The evaluation of 
the two options must be completed before 
negotiating a new concessions contract in 2002. 


It is not likely that any combination of overnight 
and food services could continue to be offered 
without financial subsidy to provide utilities to 
the concessioner. This conclusion was based on 
the Concession Feasibility Analysis, Isle Royale 
National Park, that was prepared for Rock 
Harbor. The study considers the high cost of 
utilities on the island, the short operating season, 
and the relatively low number of visitors using 
the concession’s overnight accommodations. 
Without subsidy, the cost of providing lodging 
and food services could continue to drive prices 
to a level that few visitors will be willing or able 
to pay (which already appears to be happening). 
This could result in the elimination of overnight 
and food services at Rock Harbor. 


The concessioner will have to be subsidized 
through a congressional appropriation to the 
park. The subsidy will have to be sufficient to 
cover capital costs related to backlogged utility 
and infrastructure upgrades and annual operating 
costs of supplying utilities to the concessioner in 
excess of the cost of comparables (the difference 
between utility costs on the mainland and costs 
at the park). This subsidy is estimated at a 
minimum of $2.1 million for the backlogged 
utility and infrastructure capital improvements 
and a minimum of $400,000 per year, plus 
annual consumer price index increases, to stay 
current. This subsidy will allow a reduction in 
prices of rooms, meals, and all other goods and 


services, which will make concessioner services 
more affordable. If this subsidy was not 
received, prices will continue to escalate, which 
will result in services not being affordable for 
most park visitors. 


If the appropriation for a subsidy is received, the 
concessioner will initially be charged for utility 
services based on comparable mainland rates. 
However, utility costs to the park will probably 
continue to increase over time due to inflation 
and other factors. If funds are not received to pay 
for these anticipated cost increases, they will be 
passed on to the concessioner so as not to impact 


other important programs. 


If a special appropriation is not provided for this 
subsidy, and overnight and food services cannot 
be continued at Rock Harbor, lodging and dining 
on a ship-based operation, such as a small, 
single-destination commercial tour boat, could 
be reconsidered. The economic feasibility of 
such an operation will have to be analyzed. 
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Windigo 


All commercial services except the public 
laundry will be retained. 


Transportation Services 


Ferry services, including the seaplane and water 
taxi will be retained. No expansion of these 
services will be allowed 


The number of people permitted to disembark or 
be picked up at specific locations could be 
limited if necessary to prevent crowding or 
resource damage. Because dock space is in short 
supply at peak visitation times, dock use by 
commercially operated boats such as dive and 
fishing charters will continue to be restricted as 
needed to preserve docking opportunities for 
noncommercial boating visitors. 


IMPLEMENTATION PLANS TO FOLLOW THIS GENERAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 


WILDERNESS AND BACKCOUNTRY 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


A wilderness and backcountry management plan 
will guide the management of wilderness 
resources and ensure consistency in such man- 
agement over time. The plan will identify a 
process to determine the appropriate tools to use 
in wilderness, set priorities for campground and 
trail maintenance projects, identify research and 
monitoring needs, and identify staffing needs. 


Several areas on the island were not designated 


as wilderness in the park’s wilderness legislation. 


Because of changes in park plans and needs, the 
wilderness and backcountry management plan 
will evaluate these areas for possible conversion 
to wilderness. 


The wilderness plan will incorporate the visitor 
experience and resource protection (VERP) 
program and outline how this program will be 
implemented. The VERP program, which is used 
to address visitor use limits (carrying capacity) 
for NPS units, consists of four key elements: (1) 
a parkwide management zoning scheme that 
defines visitor experience and resource condition 
goals for each area of the park, (2) selection of 
indicators that can be monitored to ensure that 
the goals are being met, (3) a systematic 
monitoring program, and (4) standards for each 
monitored indicator that is expected to warn 

first element will be < -complished as part of the 
General Management Plan, the other elements 
will be detailed in the wilderness plan. 


For the General Management Plan the status of 
park resources in visitor use areas was assessed 
and visitors were surveyed about their 
expectations and experiences. Concerns related 
to crowding and use levels in different parts of 
the island were noted. Ongoing research will 
identify meaningful indicators and standards that 
can be used to ensure the provision of quality 
experiences while protecting park resources. The 


indicators and standards will be developed, and 
the public will have an opportunity to comment 
on them. 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN 


The Resource Management Plan will be revised 
to incorporate management direction provided 
by this plan. The revised plan will detail the 
status of the park’s natural and cultural resource 
programs and affirm and detail needs for 
research, inventories, monitoring, and other 


programs. 


WATER RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


This plan will (1) identify and analyze water 
resource issues and management concerns, (2) 
provide a detailed description of the hydrologic 
environment and summary of water resource 
information, and (3) assist management in 
developing and evaluating alternative actions for 
addressing water-related resource manageinent 
issues over a 5- to 10-year period. 


Recommended management actions developed 
in the water resources management plan will 
then be incorporated into the resources 
management plan. 


FISHERIES MANAGEMENT PLAN 


The objective of NPS fisheries management is to 
preserve or restore the natural behavior, genetic 
variability, diversity, and ecological integrity of 
fish populations. Fisheries management in Isle 
Royale waters is the shared responsibility of the 
National Park Service and the state of Michigan 
The fisheries management plan will provide a 
framework that the National Park Service and 
the state could use to enhance formal coordina- 
tion and cooperation to identify issues and 


Implementation Plans to Follow this General Management Plan 


concerns, formulate management objectives, and It also identifies the appropriate instrument 

implement inventory, monitoring, and manage- (contract or permit) to be used and procedures to 

ment actions necessary to protect the fisheries. follow when managing the program. It will 
follow the direction provided in this plan and 
will be prepared as soon as that direction is 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES PLAN available. 

This plan contains proposals that could affect 

current or new contracts and permits used to COMPREHENSIVE 

manage commercial activities in the park. A INTERPRETIVE PLAN 

commercial services plan is needed to provide 

specific guidance regarding these issues. A This plan will provide detailed guidance on 
commercial services plan identifies those improvements to media, facilities, and education 
services that are necessary and appropriate to and outreach programs. 


support the purpose and significance of the park. 
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COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS, 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS, AND REGULATIONS 


In implementing the /sle Royale National Park 
General Management Plan, the National Park 
Service will comply with all applicable laws and 
executive orders, including those listed below. 
Informal consultation with the appropriate 
federal, state, and local agencies has been 
conducted in the preparation of this document. 


The Draft General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement was on public 
review for 45 days. The Final General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact 
Statement responds to or incorporates the public 
comments on the draft document. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The following natural resources laws and 
regulations will be followed during imple- 
mentation of the general management plan. 


Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended 
(16 USC 1531 et seq.) 


Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act 
requires all federal agencies to consult with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to ensure that any 
action authorized, funded, or carried out by the 
agency does not jeopardize the continued 
existence of listed species or critical habitat. 


Informal consultation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the general management 
plan was initiated by letter dated January 18, 
1996, to determine if any endangered or 
threatened species existed in or near Isle Royale 
National Park. A response, dated February 16, 
1996, stated that certain listed and proposed 
endangered and threatened species and species of 
concern may occur in the area. The U.S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service commented on the draft 
management plan in a letter dated May 22, 1998. 
The agency concurred with the National Park 
Service that the plan will not be likely to 
adversely affect listed species or critical habitat 


The National Park Service will continue to 
consult with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
regarding the need for threatened and endan- 
gered species surveys before beginning con- 
struction or rehabilitation activities. If such 
species were found, the National Park Service 
will develop and implement measures in 
consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service to ensure that protected species will not 
be affected. 


As required by NPS Management Policies the 
National Park Service will cooperate with the 

state of Michigan to ensure protection of state- 
listed species in the park. 


Wilderness Act of 1964 (16 USC et seq.) 


This act established the rn ‘tional wilderness 
preservation system and sets forth requirements 
for wilderness designation and management. Isle 
Royale National Park includes 132,018 acres of 
designated wilderness that must be managed 
following NPS policies. 


Clean Air Act, as amended (42 USC 701 et 
seq.) 


Section 118 of the Clean Air Act requires all 
federal facilities to comply with existing federal, 
state, and city air pollution control laws and 
regulations. Isle Royale management will work 
with the state of Michigan to ensure that park 
activities meet all requirements. 


Executive Order 11988 (Floodplain 
Management) and Executive Order 11990 


(Protection of Wetlands) 


Executive orders 11988 and | 1990 direct federal 
agencies to enhance floodplain and wetland 
values, to avoid development in the floodplains 
and wetlands whenever there is a practicable 
alternative, and to avoid to the extent possible 
adverse impacts associated with the occupancy 
or modification of floodplains or wetlands. 


Pursuant to federal and state regulations, there 
will be no actions in floodplains or wetlands. 
Preliminary site investigation for all actions has 
ensured that impacts on these resources could be 
avoided during implementation. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and Michigan Coastal 
Commission will be consulted about permits 
before removal or construction of docks in 
navigable waters. 


Federal Water Pollution Control Act as 
amended (USC 9 sec. 1251 et seq., as 
amended, 33 USC sec. 1251-1376, and 1987 
Federal Water Quality Act) 


Construction and NPS operations will have only 
temporary, localized effects on water quality. 
Federal construction will comply with the 
requirements of sections 401 and 404 of the 
Clean Water Act and other applicable federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


Michigan Coastal Management Program 


The National Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972 authorizes a state-federal partnership to 
ensure the wise use and protection of the nation’s 
coasta' “esources. Under the federal act, eligible 
states receive federal funding assistance to 
implement approved programs and to review 
federal activities consistent with those programs. 


Federal agency activities in or affecting 
Michigan’s coastal zone or activities requiring 
federal permits must comply with section 307 of 
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the Coastal Zone Management Act and 
implementing regulations, which require that 
such federal activities be conducted consistently 
with Michigan’s Coastal Management Program 
Review of the Draft General Management Plan / 
Environmenial Impact Statement by the state of 
Michigan constituted a review of consistency 
determination. When the state of Michigan 
concurs with a consistency determination, the 
state transmits a formal state consistency 
response to the federal agency. 


Analysis of Impacts on Prime and Unigue 
Agricultural Lands (45 FR 59189) 


Federal agencies are required to analyze the 
impacts of federal actions on agricultural lands in 
accordance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. This policy was developed to 
minimize the effect of federal programs in 
converting prime, unique, or locally important 
farmland to nonagricultural uses. There are no 
prime or unique farmlands in Isle Royale 
National Park. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


The National Park Service is mandated to pre- 
serve and protect its cultural resources through 
the act of August 25, 1916, and through specific 
legislation such as the Antiquities Act of 1906, 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
and the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 as amended in 1992. Cultural resources in 
Isle Royale National Park will be managed in 
accordance with these acts and with chapter V of 
NPS Management Policies, the Cultural 
Resources Management Guidelines (NPS-28), 
and other relevant policy directives, such as the 
NPS Museum Handbook, the NPS Manual for 
Museums, and NPS-6, Interpretation and Visitor 
Services Guidelines. 


As part of its cultural resource management 
responsibilities, the National Park Service 

surveys and evaluates all cultural resources 
under its jurisdiction. Cultural resources are 
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evaluated by applying the criteria of the National 
Register of Historic Places. In addition, the 
National Park Service maintains the List of 
Classified Structures, which is an inventory of 
all aboveground historic and prehistoric 
structures in the national park system. All 
cultural resources eligible for the national 
register are recorded and measured according to 
professional standards. 


Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966 as amended (16 USC 470, et seq.) 
requires that federal agencies that have direct or 
indirect jurisdiction take into account the effect 
of undertakings on national register properties 
and allow the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation an opportunity to comment. Toward 
that end the National Park Service will work 
with the Michigan State Historic Preservation 
Office and the advisory council to meet 
requirements of 36 CFR 800 and the September 
1995 programmatic agreement among the 
National Conference of State Historic 
Preservation Officers, the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation, and the National Park 
Service. This agreement requires the Park 
Service to work closely with the state historic 
preservation office and the advisory council in 
planning for new and existing NPS areas. 


The agreement also provides for a number of 
programmatic exclusions for specific actions that 
are not likely to have an adverse effect on 
cultural resources. These actions may be 
implemented without further review by the 
Michigan State Historic Preservation Office or 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
(reducing required consultation with the state 
historic preservation office) provided that NPS 
conditions. Undertakings, as defined in 36 CFR 
800, not specifically excluded in the program- 
matic agreement must be reviewed by the state 
council before implementation. Throughout the 
process there will be consu/ation on all potential 
actions. 
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The National Park Service has developed a list of 
actions associated with this plan that could have 
an effect on cultural resources. Some of these 
actions are covered by programmatic exclusions, 
and will require no further SHPO/ACHP review, 
but others will need further SHPO/ACHP 
review. This information is presented in table 3. 


The Final General Management Plan and 
Environmental Impact Statement includes a list 
of actions with which the Michigan Historic 
Preservation Office concurs. In addition, the 
Michigan Historic Preservation Office will be 
involved in updating the List of Classified 
Structures and the development of cultural 
landscape reports that are part of the imple- 
mentation of this plan. When the List of 
Classified Structures is finalized, the Michigan 
Historic Preservation Office will receive the list 
along with photographs of all national register- 
eligible property. The Michigan Historic 
Preservation Office will be provided these 
documents for review and comment. The 
Michigan Historic Preservation Office further 
will be consulted in any priority setting for 
adaptive use of structures undertaken by the 
park. The adaptive or new uses could include, 
but not be limited to, such functions as park 
housing, or visitor lodging, storage, or 
emergency shelter. Archeological surveys will be 
part of any park development work. If a structure 
is scheduled for abandonment or demolition, it 
will be evaluated for national register eligibility 
and the Michigan Historic Preservation Office 
will provide documentation for review and 
comment. 


Internally, the National Park Service will com- 
plete an “Assessment of Actions Having an 
Effect on Cultural Resources” form before the 
implementation of actions. This will document 
any project effects, outline actions to mitigate 
effects, and document that the actions flow from 
the general management plan. All implementing 
actions for cultural resources will be reviewed 
and certified by cultural resource specialists 
following the September 1995 programmatic 
agreement. 
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TABLE 3. ACTIONS THAT COULD AFFECT CULTURAL RESOURCES AND 
ASSOCIATED STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICE AND 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HISTORIC PRESERVATION COMPLIANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ACTIONS 


COMPLIANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Adaptive use of structures and disturbed areas at 
Barnum, Washington, and Wright Islands and Crystal 
Cove and Fishermans Home 


Requires further SHPO/ACHP review if adaptive use 
of structures is undertaken and/or survey determines 
presence of archeological resources. 


Transfer of Passage Island, Isle Royale, and Rock of 
Ages Lighthouses to the National Park Service 


Requires further SHPO/ACHP review when NPS 
and/or partners develop plans for the stabilization, 
maintenance, and interpretation of these structures. 


Change of services at Rock Harbor 


Requires further SHPO/ACHP review only if service 
changes result in alteration of structures that are 
eligible for or on the national register. 


Removal and relocation of McCargoe Cove dock and 
new boater campground 


Further SHPO/ACHP review necessary to assess 
effects on cultural resources. 


Elimination of hiking trail segment at Chippewa 
Harbor and new campsites for paddlers 


Further SHPO/ACHP review necessary to assess 


effects on cultural resources. 
7"_-____ 


New group campsite at Belle Isle 


Further SHPO/ACHP review necessary to assess 
effects on cultural resources. 


Removal of dock and breakwater at Siskiwit Bay 
campground, and removal of dock at Threemile and 
Duncan Bay 


Further SHPO/ACHP review necessary if actions are 
determined to affect submerged cultural resources. 


New trail from old McCargoe to new McCargoe 
campground 


Further SHPO/ACHP review necessary to assess the 
effect of the trail on cultural resources. 


Retain national register-eligible properties if a 
potential use is identified 


Requires further SHPO/ACHP review when structures 
are identified. 


Develop new headquarters facilities at Houghton 


No further SHPO/ACHP review unless survey 
determines that site contains archeological resources. 


New campground and dock at Johns Island; evaluate 
structure at Johns Island for national register eligibility 


Requires further SHPO/ACHP review to determine 
impacts on cultural resources. 


Replace dock at Hay Bay and strengthen breakwater at 
Malone Bay 


Requires further SHPO/ACHP review to determine 
impacts on cultural resources. 


Before any ground-disturbing action by the 
National Park Service, a professional archeolo- 
inventory or testing evaluation. Any such studies 
will be carried out in conjunction with construc- 
tion and will meet the needs of the state historic 
preservation office, as well as the National Park 
Service. Any large-scale archeclogical investiga- 
tions will be undertaken in consultation with the 


Section 110 of the National Historic Preservation 
Act requires the National Park Service to 
identify and nominate to the National Register of 
Historic Places all resources under its jurisdiction 
that appear to be eligible. 

NPS historic areas are automatically listed on the 
national register upon their establishment by law 
or executive order. 
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The following studies as defined in NPS-28 
(Cultural Resource Management Guideline) are 
needed for the park: 


ethnographic overview and assessment 
ethnographic oral history and life histories 
ethnographic program 

park administrative history 

ethnohistory 


Ongoing research has not been fully incorpo- 
rated into the park’s database. The following 
items should be updated: 


cultural sites inventory 

cultural resources base map 
List of Classified Structures 
cultural landscape inventory 


During the implementation phase, archeological 
surveys, historic structures reports, and 
ethnographic use studies may be required. Deter- 
minations will be made on a case-by-case basis 
as planning for construction is funded and 
undertaken. 


Tribal Consultation 


The Keweenaw Bay Indian community of 

L’ Anse and Ontonagon bands of Chippewa 
Indians and the Grand Portage band of the 
Minnesota Chippewa tribe were invited to the 
GMP scoping meeting on February 21, 1995. 
Keweenaw Bay sent a representative, Mike 
Donofrio, the tribal biologist. Grand Portage did 
not send a representative. 


In August 1995 letters were sent to the Grand 
Portage, Keweenaw Bay, Bay Mills Indian 
community of the Sault Ste. Marie band of 
Chippewa Indians, Lac Vieux Desert band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians of Michigan, 
Bad River band of the Lake Superior tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, and Red Cliff band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin. The 
letters informed them about the general 


management plan (GMP) process, let them know 
that they had been placed on the GMP mailing 


list, and asked them how and to what extent they 
would like to be involved. The tribes received 
Newsletter #1 in November 1995, Newsletter #2 
in December 1995, and Newsletter #3 in June 
1996. 


Park staff met with the Keweenaw Bay tribal 
council in Baraga in February 1996 to discuss 
the GMP effort and general park issues. 


In September 1996 the park received a letter 
from the Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 
Commission requesting a formal consultation 
about the general management plan, specifically 
to discuss the accommodation of treaty rights. 


In December 1996 the park updated the tribal 
mailing list and added the Sokaogon Chippewa 
community of the Mole Lake band of Chippewa 
Indians, St. Croix Chippewa Indians of 
Wisconsin, Sault Ste. Marie tribe of Chippewa 
Indians of Michigan, Lac Courte Oreilles band 
of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians, Lac du 
Flambeau band of Lake Superior Chippewa 
Indians, Minnesota Chippewa tribal executive 
committee (which represents six tribes of 
Minnesota Chippewa Indians), and the Great 
Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission, 
which represents | 1 bands of Chippewa Indians 
of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. These 
tribes and organizations were sent Newsletter #4 
and the previous three newsletters. The park 
confirmed receipt of the mailing. 


On January 9, 1997, park staff met in St. Paul 
with other NPS personnel to discuss treaty 
rights, commercial fishing issues, and GMP 
tribal consultation before meeting with the Great 
Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission. 
That meeting was scheduled for January 16 but 
was canceled due to weather. 


The expanded mailing list received Newsletter 
#5 in March i997. 


In April 1997 park staff met in Odanah, Wiscon- 
sin, with the Lakes Committee of the Great 
Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission in 
response to their September 1996 letter 


requesting a government-to-government 
meeting. Present at the meeting were representa- 
tives of the Red Cliff, Keweenaw Bay, Lac du 
Flambeau, and Bad River Tribes along with 
employees of Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission. 


In June 1997 a letter was sent to the tribes on the 
mailing list (excluding the Great Lakes Indian 
Fish and Wildlife Commission and the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribal Committee) informing 
them that the park was willing to meet at the 
tribal headquarters to discuss the general 
management plan. The letters also stated that the 
park will contact them about scheduling meet- 
ings. At that time the park added the Mille Lacs 
band of Chippewa Indians and the Fond du Lac 
band of Minnesota Chippewa to the mailing list 
and sent them Newsletter #5. 


Newsletter #6 was sent to the expanded mailing 
list in July 1997. 


Park staff began contacting the tribes in July to 
determine if they wanted to meet. As a result of 
the contacts, the Keweenaw Bay, Lac du 
Flambeau, Lac Vieux Desert, and Sault Ste. 
Marie requested meetings, which were scheduled 
for November 1997. The Bay Mills, Fond du 
Lac, Mille Lacs, and Red Cliff declined meetings 
but asked that they be kept on the mailing list. 
Another tribal organization was added to the 
mii\iling list — the 1854 Authority, which 
represents the treaty rights (1854 treaty) of 
Grand Portage and the Bois Forte band of 
Chippewa. The park continues efforts to contact 
Mole Lake, Bad River, St. Croix, and Lac Courte 
Oreilles to atiempt to meet. 


On August 12, 1997 park staff met with Grand 
Portage Tribal Chairman Norm Deschampe and 
other tribal representatives in Grand Portage to 
discuss the GMP effort. 


Indians tribes and organizations contacted: 
1854 Authority 


Bad River Tribal Council 
Bay Mills Executive Council 


Compliance 


Fond du Lac Chippewa Band Tribal Council 

Grand Portage Reservation Tribal Council 

Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 
Commission 

Keweenaw Bay Tribal Council 

Lac du Flambeau Tribal Council 

Lac Court Oreilles Governing Board 

Lac Vieux Desert Band Business Committee 

Mille Lacs Chippewa Tribe, Tribal Council 

Minnesota Chippewa Tribal Executive 
Committee 

Red Cliff Tribal Council 

Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Council 

Sokaogon Chippewa Tribal Council 

St. Croix Council 


The Draft General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement was sent to 
these tribes and organizations in March 1998. 
The park received a letter in response from the 
Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 
Commission in April 1998 concerning treaty 
rights. The Final General Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement was sent to 
tribes and organizations in October 1998. 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
4151 et seq.), Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 701 et seq.), and Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-336, 
104 Stat. 327) 


The National Park Service recognizes its 
obligations to provide public facilities that are 
accessible to and usable by all segments of the 
visitor population, regardless of ability. Accessi- 
bility to and use of Isle Royale National Park 
facilities by visitors with disabilities will con- 
tinue to be provided in conformance with laws 
and regulations. To the greatest extent possible, 
commensurate with their abilities, visitors with 
disabilities will be able to enjoy the park and 
participate in recreational activities, using the 
same facilities and programs as the ab!c-bodied; 
sensitive park planning and design will facilitate 
this goal. Coordination of accessibility 
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considerations will be developed where possible 
through consultation with local clubs and 
organizations whose members have disabilities. 


Some developed areas of the park are more 
accessible than others. The degree of acces- 
sibility is, cnd will continue to be, proportional 
to the degree of development. Wilderness, primi- 
tive, and backcountry areas typically have little 
or no development and are managed primarily as 
areas removed from the imprint of man. These 
areas will be accessible to the extent feasible 
without major modifications. Although trails to 
these areas will be formalized to some degree, 
they will continue to be basically unimproved 
and will have topographic variations. New 
facilities in more developed areas will be acces- 
sible as will facilities that may be remodeled, 
including employee work areas and housing. 


Programmatic access for sensory- and learning- 
impaired visitors will continue to be expanded. 
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Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act of 1990 (PL 101-601; 104 
Stat. 3049) 


Ownership or control of Native American human 
remains, funerary objects, sacred objects, and 
objects of cultural patrimony that are excavated 
or discovered on federal or tribal land will be 
assigned to lineal descendants of culturally 
affiliated Native American groups. Criminal 
penalties were established for trafficking in 
remains or objects obtained in violation of the 
act. The Isle Royale museum collection was 
inventoried for human remains and associated 
funerary objects, and summaries were prepared. 
Culturally affiliated tribes were consulted during 
the process as required. 
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Denver Service Center 
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As the nation's principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior has responsibility for most of our 
nationally owned lands and natural resources. This includes fostering sound use of our land and water 
resources, our fish, wildlife, and biological diversity; preserving the environmental! and cultural values of 
our national parks and historical places; and providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recreation. The 
department assesses our energy and mineral resources and works to ensure that their development is in the best 
interests of all our by encouraging stewardship and citizen participation in their care. The department also 


has a major for American Indian reservation communities and for peop!e who live in island territories 
under U.S. administration. 
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